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The Institute of Afro-American Affairs (lAAA) was. 
established at New York University in 1969. The Senate 
of the University, responding to the atmosphere of con- 
cern th^ foll6wed the asstSlfction of Dr. Martin I utKer 
King, Jr., passed a resolution of commitment to the 
concept of the development of such an institute in honor 
of Dr. Kmg ind his struggle for humanity and racial 
equality. 

Therefore, it is highly pi^jjcr ^nd appropriate that, 
. this year, the tpniK anniversary of the Institute, a groups 
' of black scholars has come together to prodQce a series 
of monographs which deal Nvith .the problems and cbn- 
^itions to which l>. King devoted his life. 

Ihis scries is published by the lAAA, which is 
^cfedicated to the identificailiOn and analysis of the con- 
tributions, problems and aspiratiorf?; of ^Americans . of 
African descent. However, the issues to which these 
scholars Mdress themselves concern all mankind ahd 
have si^^nificance not only fof blacks but also for Puetio 
Ricans, Mexicaa Americans, American Indians and {ill 
victims of pfejudice and discrimination. 

) * ■ 

, ^ - - -- - 

Thf Tenfh- Year^Annt\ frsar\ Commemorativf Monograph series M 
pubhshvd b\ 'the^. Instttutf of Afro-American Affairs at Nf>\ York 
l'nivfrsii\ The material in ihts publication may not be rtproiiucfd 
in whole or in pan wahout permission. jCopyright 1979 by ike 
lAAA or individual authors Fbr copyright information, contact" 
lAAA Opinions expressed by contributors de not nfcessarily reflect^ 
the vie\\ s of the Institute 
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HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. ANd' BLACK AMERICANS ' 

t 

, A\delbert H. Jenkins, Ph D " 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
-s faculty of Arts and Science 

\ New York University ' 

* - ■ " " 

V Intfpductlon 

" • 

part in shaping the contours of'hi« iif« r^u H«uiy lo play a 

-dual black in Am.ri. f Characterizing the Indlvl- 

DiacK in America from such "an "activist" annrn^rK 

person who "mak#. a diffeirfnce" In th. fi " ' 

v^utc^nce in the flow of events in wt^ 

for. 1„ H " '"^ •^-O""'^ ™rgl„.,„y, or „ 

ruC Jr H ^'^ -'»^<"n->°n by 

• h. . 'f-"""'"',"'- <'"">»lv. „ reflecting powenle,s„.„ 

wan take charge of thtir destinies; » 

tune, o, T '?'?""' " " that cen- 

Z":l^T r''" -'V^hologlca, e . 

on blacjk,. For example, black psychologist Roder, k Pugh 



(1972), characterizes the pre-revolutlonary psychology of blacks In 
\ largely negative terms. He describes the psychological attttudes 
before ^he struggle of the l^'s as refleclin^ ''adaptive inferiority.'' 
Thts derived from the fact that bla'cks experienced considerable . 
anxiety . which had been Conditioned by, events connected to their 
black skin color. That^ is, the Afro- American's dark skin was the 
occasion* for painful abuse and limited social opportunity inflicted by 
the majority w^lte population on black people. The anklety aroused* 
by such abuse became a drjve or tension whose recftiction was asso- 
' ciated with the' learning of inferior modes of social response. Anxie- 
ty was' also engendered by society's brutal response (and the threat 
of such response) to any aggressive display by blacks. Blacks 
learned to avoid the tension of such anxiety by assJming a stance of 
"adaptive inferiority," that is^, inhibiting aggressiveness and present- 
ing an humble demearu^. As bl^ck adults instllleal this stance in 
their children for their own protec>tion; presur*nably , many blacks 
began to believe themselves to be inferior the mask began to 
''stick to the face," as the proverb puts it. ^ ^ J 

Pugh notes other Voncomitants of such an adaptive str^e- 
^gy. With white behavior as a standard, becoming like a white per- 
son in speec:h, dress, and manners was held up as ^1 goal. In this 
sense blacks were identifying with (trying to become llke)^ their 
oppressor^. -Also, muchf self-rejection by knacks was apparent/ In 
looking at the mannerisms and the eruptions of impulsive behavior by 
their frystfated brothers and sisters, some blacks were prone to 
' comment on. the unreadiness of blacks as gr9up for social equality 
with whites. Pugh acknowledged that Afro- Americans may have 
experienced a sense of worth in* some roles, such asleacher, codk, 
Mhlete, musician, parent, for example — but not as a black person. 
However, with the social upheavals of the Sixties in the United 
States. Pugh feels thatyi)lacks reclaimed a proud sense of self as 
persons (individual self-esteem) who s^j^ black (pride in group 
identity). * 
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.v.d thro . ''^^^^'^ oxp^,.nc;es blacks" h»ve 

-*nt^ And Pugh make. . contr.bution to the cohs.deratlon of the 
psycho ogy of the ' bl.ck expenence ,. How^.,, dlscussmg ;he 
psychology of the black experience prior. tfl<H>3 , Pugh dr,w. hL- 
• V, y upon t.me-h^nored tr.d>t,ons of psy,holog>cal explanation- tra- 
d t.ohs wh,ch, a .se..s m^, ar^ heav.ly l.den w,th the .ore ".e- 
c an.tK- trends in psychology . ^ \The e^pha.s seems to be on how 
blacks responded to the nox.ous sonal, stimuli by assuming an infer- 
ior stance ip- order to reduce anxiety. ^ 

■ Although the traditional dnve-reducfon Ve in psycholo- 

gy -ems like a good one for understanding such nofioTtT^ adaptive 
inferiority, , contend that there are perspectives ,n contemporary 
psychology^ that can hel;. provide a corrective to the traditional vieW 
of>e Afro- American. These perspectives are the same W which 
hold promise through the research process for gaining a fuller grasp 
of the personalities of all hu^an beings. These more promi.^ng 
appVoaches. look ^^t Man from a "humanistic" perspective. They posit 
a distinctly different- image from t),e/"mechanistic" conceptions of the 
nuinan being . • 

. Mechanistic explanation, which hav^ reigned in American 
psychology, Have a l^g history i. the philosophy of scienc^e io 
«ener«, ,Ryehlak, ,977), briefly, in psychology, they imply ^ 
portrayal of the hun,an individual as a passive being whose respon- 
ses are primarily determined either by impinging environmental 
factors or by interna! physiological and constitutional states. 

Tv^o theoret/c»f trends have been influential in twentieth- 
century, American psychology, behaviorism and' psychoahaly3i.. TKe- 
behaviorist position is the one most, clearly ic^entified with the mech- 
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aniatlc tradition, b«9ause it views behavior As a* function 6f innate or 
learned driven, or as a function of controlling environmental contin- 
gencies ^ However, there are some mechanistic trends in psychoan-. 
alytic theory also. Although psychoanalytic theory is quite different 
from behavic^ist theory in important ways, Treud's volunnfihous writ- 
ing shows clear evidence of both mechanistic and humanistic trends 
(Molt, 1972). In positing the reduction of instinctual driv^!S as a 
primary aim of behavior, classical psychoanalytic theory tended to 
portray the human individual as the arena, so to speak, ^for the 

'' interplay of various kinds of stimuli and the associated responses. 
^ Counterposed against this notion of Man portrayed in the 
passive voice, is another growing trend of thinking. For example., 
psychologist Isidore Chein- artiodlates tl^is view^which focXises on Man 
">aa an active responsible aajpnt not simply a helpless, powerless 

■ reagent." In this active image, th? human ihdividual is seen as one 
who influences some of the things that are happening to him. In 
other words, the actWe being is one: 

...who seeks to* shape his environment rather 
than passively permit himself to be shaped' by 
the latter, a being, in short, who insists on 
injecting himself into the causal process of the 
world around him (Chein, 1972:6). 

A number of other psychologists have als'H^developed outlooks with 
similar implications for the human image. 

Abraham Maslow, for example, took an early and prominent 
part in expressing the growing dissatisfaction with the then-reigning 
emphasis on drive-reduction theories of motivation. Maslow (1962) 
stressed the neeid for a third force in psychology ^ to counter the 
position of the other two forces which were influential in American 
psychological ^Ifhought, namely, psychoanalysis and behaviorism. 
. Me acknowledged that there are important ''basic" physiological and 
psychological "drives" within Man which dffect his behavior. How- 
ever, Maslow felt that when these are met, other sets of motivations 
/emerge strivirrgs for personal growth and self-roaiization . 
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. Kobert White (J959) levelled a similar qritlque at both 
experimental and psychoanalytic psychofogles . He noted, "Something 
important Is left out when "we make drives the operating fortes in 
animal and human behavior" (p. 297). m order to brlng b^ck what 
'\;ioft out,* White developed his view that organfsms', particularly 
higher mammaJs, possess the capacity to interact effectively with' 
the.r environments.. Ihis, to White, Impiies-the presence in Man of 
a i.le-long motivation to strive for "competent" 'living as a universal 
characteristic of human development and functioning. 

Another psychologist, Joseph Rychlak. reminds us that the 
opposing conceptual trends, which undergird the mechanistic and 
humanistic images ot the human being, far anfedate the twentieth 
renturyjn the history of philosophy. Similar to Chein, Rychlak 
•argues that it is time to be explicit «bout the implications of includ- 
ing a humanistic perspective into accounts of human behavior, "The 
tio binding all humanists," he notes, "is (the) assumption that the 
.adiv.dual 'rtiakes a difference' oV contributes to the flow of events" 
(Kychlak,;i976: 128). 

What 1 shail arJuG in this paper is that the traditional 
drive-reduction theme in psychology may be a good one for under- 
standing such notKMjs as .daptiC-e inferiority. However," such con- 
r^'Pts only prese^jt a part of the . picture of Afro- American psycho- 
logical adjustment, even the adjustrpent prior to the recent "revolu- 
tion." Something- IS ^ussmg here, too, when -we rely solely on 
drive-construct notions of behavior. 1 recognize that Pugh was less 
concerned with the underlying issues of theory construction and 
philosophy than he was with making a direct stat<jment about the 
Afro-American situation. Hut, 1 think attention to the kind of 
theory , we are usf/rg. to discuss such issues will pay dividends in our 
understanding of the black experience. 

Now, ihe task is to determine how the humanistic trend in 
psychology ran be^ turned to advantage in examining the Situation of 
Arfr<^-Americans ' This willhe done, first, by looking at som^ ways 
m which the humanistic and mechanistic perspectives differ on funda- 



mental assumptions about behavior. "Doing so w^uSllow. us to pre- 
sent the humanistic po.-rition more clearly, for thisrt^sk, we will use 
the thinking' of Joseph Rychlak because, he has fJrobed these dlffer- 
^ences in * way that ran be illuminating as we proceed. Next, we 
, wl|l consider theide^is of the humanistic psychologist Robert White, 
mentioned •arlier'^ . • ^ 

/'■' 

An Aplfironrh To Humanistic Psychology 

It tV^ Rychlak's claim that any thej^ry of human behavior 
must -of nec,>ss.ty .Kldreks. itself to sovor^ key issues on which 
humanistic and me^chanistic psychologists have basic disagreements. 
Fut in the form of questions, these issues are: 

- What are our as.iumptions about^ the causes of 
b(>h<Kvior';; ^ ^ 

- What are Our definitions of meaning'!'" 

-What is bur model for how the-^ hum-Hi mind and ' 

human behavior work? - * . • * - 



AssumVuotis about ;he (^;iusi>s of "Behayior , \ 

With respect to how we go- about providing a' causar expla- 
narion for a phenomenon, Rychlak T\9ie) notes that humanist^^^f' 
theorists <ire inclined to use all four of the causal principles intro* • 
duced by Aristotle many centuries ago in his theory of khowledge. 
.# For/'our purposes we can boil these four principles dovyn to two; the 
notions of ^tlivient and final cause. Cfficient-cause explanation 
/ emphasizes the' impetus or force by which a thing is. constructed , 
moved, or made to happen.^ A final-cause explanation -eftiphasizes the 
purpo.se or intent "for the sake of which" a thing was brought into 
^ being or ai^ event was made to happen.. Thi.s latteiA • "teleological , 
polnT of view introducps a subjective or introspective frame of refer- .• 
ence to .lup piemen f the exterrfal,^ third Vef-son wa^^^f accourklng for 
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• 'h.h, , * PT»u.5lon would ..lempf ,o «couf, [orihe 

"ay" (1972, provide, . good exX 
«, .;T.d,c., ^.4.v,orl„. psychologic, position " por. Ho 
forcM ,c,i„g on b.,ck, „. ,,,,,3 ,h«.sooh force, hCe „ e 
Z ."or.,^ e..r.. ...eH.vior., con.o; 

«r„ift env>r„™,n,„ e^em, in . -w.y " 

-■iccur, in „ predictable manner" (Hayes 1972 Ml' rh T , 
out that; • ' •"'"'^ ''<• P"'"'-' 

ttl otrSethTvior^i't'l ".'L'"'"?: ""-i""" ■ " - 

■■ "uted.iin ,"Si^?„:'r^^Lv"r™'7s?7",'"' 

These mechanisms served to maintain this control. Such . position 

::::-t'i iVT'""""""^' '^-^ "^^^ 

essentially, to account for the behavior ofblacks. 

of in, ^ " ""^^'"OY, however, would see the'value 

tnt,r.duci„, intentions (final-cause principles, to understand the 
e perience a, „eir,s ,h, observable behavior 0, blacks. ^ for exl 

hi a ^'-'-"V. .he intent 

Thus t t I 7 : " ^" ""^ » "-"-or. 

ne„ in O h '° "'"^^ """" "^^ over-ob,e,uio„s- ' 

ne„, ,„ other instances in their meekness they intended to ac, out 

eek-nZr ^'^""^ 

cneeK rand/or moral superiority. 

fon, the ' — ' ""--.f- a selection 

n „M Ki r'"" tay^M. Man (1952, in which 

- old black raan on h„ death-bed says ,0 his sTn, -1 want y„„{ 
overcome ;e. with yeses, undermine .m with grins, agree Cl 
death and destruction tk» ,v ' em to 

the old h H ■ ■ " ' "They thought 

old man had gone out of his mind . fLe..Lalkein_ the .e_ekest of 
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men" (pp. 19-20, (emphasis added]). The humanistic psychological 
position recognizes that one cannot understand the behavior without 
understanding the intent that contributeft to the behavtor. Recogniz- 
ing the intentional, purposive quality in behavior is to recognize the. 
active role of mind . we have been 'stressing here. Note, it is not 
th^t the effeclfcf environmental events on blacks is unimportant, it 
is rather that Jich ^ffe^s are not sufficient to understand psycholo- 
gical experience in the humanistic view. 



A Sifcond point that differentiates, the humanistic and 



Concejfitions of ^leaning 

mechanistic approaches ha.^ to do with conceptions of meaning. The 
, dictionary* definition c5f the word "meaning" refers to Vhat which one 
jrvtends to convey, purport or signify. In signifying something, 
meanings point to or reach for '^something else" which can be 
called a "polar"^ reference. Two kinds of meaning, demonstrative 
and dialectical, can be identified for our purposes here. Specific, 
deductively iron-clad meanings are called demonstrative or "urlfpolar" 
meanings. For example," one can link the noun "tree" with a specific 
class of referents when one uses a unipolar designation. Syllogisms 
are examples of demonstrative reasoning: granted that "all cats are 
animals," :given a cat, it Viece^scUrily follows that it is an animal. 

The more mechanistic^ally oriented theorists are 'pVone to 
take a given situation and f^alyze the efficient-cause forces Wiich 
operate in it and necessarily^ lead to its"^ specific (unipolar) charac- 
ter. Indeed this has been an important"* mode of advancing scientific 
thought. Similarly, it is important for blaclcs to understand the 
specific factors, both subtle and obvious,' which operate on ^^^^((jji 
lives. However an additional w*y^of addressing the issue of meaning 
iff al^U-Uj/cessary for a full appreciation .of the human ^situation in 
general and tfle . Afro- American situation in particular. I am refer- 
ring here to the idea of dialectical or "bipolar" meaning. 

^^^^^^ Rychlak uses the term dialectical (whicih has been used in 
a numberof ways in' the history of Western and Fastern philtl^iphical 
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thought) to r.f*r to that quality In. which e'very specific' meaning Is 
8«.en to suflg.st either, its opposite, or any number of other afterna- 
tives. From a diaiecti(;al view meaning i, often framed by bipolar 
referents. .Thus, one cannot have a concept of "justice" without 
«ome idea of "in)ustice . Similarly the term "up" for the diahctician 
necessarily implies a concept of "down"; thes* oppositional poles are 
IndlHsolubly Hnked. One can consider a tree from a bipolar view 
«lMO: assuming Hie existence of the tree Implies other possibilities 
--for example, "nontree" or "no. tree," Thus, one could say "Is 
that really a tree 'out thSre or is- it a- figment of my imagination?" 

. This tendency of human thou^^^t to consider alternate 
possibilities, even in a clear stimulus situation, is a defining charac- 
teristic of this use of tht- term dialectical. It is al^ basic to human 
symbolizing capabilUies (rf. Pdelsin, 1971, ch. 1) and is central to 
a humanistic view of the person, > for our purposes I 'think it cap- 
tOres parficularly well one aspect of human potential that blacks 
have drawn on to survive. The mechanistic theoVist is impressed by ' 
the Jntpolar characteristics of situations which push or pull behavibr 
in this direction or that, A humanistic perspective supplement*^ with 
a View that notes that even in the pr^ence of unpleasant givens 
blacks have been able (dialectically ) to conceptualize alternate views ' 
of themselves and other' possibil.tie's open to them.. In many instan- 
ces they have-strugqled to actualize these alternatives and they have 
had varying degrees of success historically. * 

- Tor example, one tan understand the ceaseless though 
often subtle effor.fs at resistance to slavery partly by recognizing 
the alternate (dialectical) conception of self that blacks had. Julius 
Lester (1968) describes this trend towards resistance anecdotaliy: 

trnkina'' c^'l '^'^'^'"^ guarantee more accurate 

tninking. Considering alternate posilbllities about the e^itinH^ 

Xlnw f ""^^^ '^^"^ more correct objectively t dSes 

-^tlrulufboundi'^'^^' ''-'^ - individual 'from iJ,' 
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01' /Vunl Jemima wds always spitting in massa's soup, . 
while or John out in the field couldn't pick up a hoe 
without it )ust seeming to break in his hands. And, 
Lord have mercy, somebody was always running away 
(p. 'M\). ' , 

Thus, we see that physical combat is c\nly>one way to resist. ^ 

In^ the context oi America, it is an act of resistance 
for a poor black man to buy a Cadillac. To resist is 
to do whatever is necessary to maintain self-dignity 
(I.esterf 1968; 36). ' 

In this last passage in particular Lester faints to the dialectical 
mode that must be taken into account in viewing blacks' behavior- 
That is to say, a particular black rDan's spending his fneagre funds 
on \di luX'Ury* is not necesj^arily iust an arbitrary and irrational mi- 
micking of (over-idealized) wealthy people. It may salso represent an 
act that helps this man define and express a sense of dignity which 
is different from the external conditions forced on him. U the^ 
terms we have been using such an act can at times stem +rom the 
bipolar recognition of what is (poverty) ;and that Wfiich could be 
(material comfort), were his opportunities not unfairly blocked and 
manipulated by the system. Of course, a major goal of social change 
would be to enable the poor to gain sufficient resources so as not to 
have t^ strain so much in order to sustain a^ sense of dignity. 
However, we should recogmze the continuing striving to "make a 
tiifferV^nce*' that blacks have brought to their world. 

Models of the_ Human Mind 

A third point fundamental to Rychlak's argumeryt i$ the 
distinction betvJeen two models of explanation of mind and i)ehavior 
which can be seen \n ih^ philosophical positions of John Locke and 
Immanuel Kantr From Locke comes the^ familiar notion of mind as a 
blank slate. In this vie^^r ipind begins to emerge by the awakening 
touch; as it were, of sense impressions from the environn^ent. The 
development of mrsd and complex abilities is a function of the asso- 
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clitlpfi and combination of simpler elements "put" there by expeol- 
ence. This is clearly consistertt with a {Nssive concipMon of the 
development and functflonirvj^of the mind 

!n the Kantian view, on the other hand, the- human indivi- 
dual from birth also brings certaH^ "categories of understanding" to 
situatlens. These categories give (orm to (I.e., determine in a 
fot-mal-cause .sense) what can be known, for example, this pvspec- 
tlve would hold that a child is innately /able to make distinctions In./ 
his experi^ace between the notions - of "unity" .and "plurality." 
These are not learned as separate concepts and then latej^ssociated 
in experience, although, of course, the'words for these cScepts are 
learned only when language devePops. The child is born bringing 
s^ich rudimentary (and dialectical) "meaning-framing premises" to 
experience. These operate like a pair cf spectacles to give form to 
GXjkerieric*. As the individual matures and interacts with the world 
such. premises, of course, become more sophisticated f ' 
The impli(t^tion for the Afro-American iti this is that blacks 
likft.aj[L human beings\mne to the world with mental equipment orie/it- 
ed -toward conceptually\organl?.ing experience, not just accepting 
what is given. Whi*« .behavior is partly "shaped by environmental 
and constitutional factors (sometimes to a^ great degree), people also 
bring a readiness to impose their own point of view on a given * 
situation as well.. A continuation and development of this readiness, 
through the elaboration of the intentional and dialectical potentials of 
the human mirxl thi;'ou'ghout life is what has helped blacks to survive- 
In America. • 

« * 

rurth^ring the Human.lSXl.c Theme 

■> . 
Income of its aspects, this purposive orientation In hu- 
manitv has concrete implications for self-development. A considera- 
tion of some of the thinking of the psychologist Robert White if\ this 
regard can.^^e of further benefit to our investigation of the black 
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experience. ' In hli flrstj^major exposltloC^f what amounts '(o^a 
humanistic critique ot extant psychological theory, White (1959) 
♦ pointed out how both^ Bxperlmentaily derived '.and psychoanalytic 
cohcep^t^ons ^ of the basic nature humankind failed to account !or 
•/ ^ observed about behavior both in and outiide of the 

laboratory. 

* ' ♦ • \ ' \ 

/To supplemenlX the them^ egiphasizecl by those two most 

popular ^tradit^ons In A>neVican p8ycKology>^White developed a perr 

spective thai has clear .J^umanisllc implications. -The crux of his 

formiUations is the concept of competence. Competence/ as defined 

' by White, is crucially related to a human infant's responses from the 
beginning »f Us life, Ft is when iho. child-)/ comfortabk in his crib 
with his biological needs taken • care of that he is mbre amenable to 
turning his attention to the dangling objects-left there to amuse him' 
and la^more able to evaluate them in their own righ^. Studios seem 
to show that w^thtn certain limits thjOs« objects w^ich'5ij|e child can 
do the most with and/or which are "frost responsive efforts (In 

terms, of the movements^ sounds and visual /changes they produce) 
are tF^ose^which get ^he most attention. / ^ 

The more th% baby's interactions have f^leaaing effects In 
the environment the nrwre he likely to Vepeat arui Ixpand his 
activities. As he does so, he becomes more skilled in athjeving such 
effects, that is, he becomes effective in his interactions with his 

•environment. Whife (1963) calls t^is kind of activity "effectance" 

behavior; the emotion , that accQf^Panies the opportunities- for effec- 

tance b^h'avjor is a "feeling, of efficacy/' * ' 

Effectance thus refers to the active tendency to put 
forth effort to Influence the environment, while feel- 
ing of efficacy refers to the satisfaction that comes- , 
with producing effects (p. 185). ^ 

An important coRsequence of this behavior is th'at it leads to the 
formaflion of psychological structures, so to speak: .it leads to 
an accumulating knowledge of what can and cannot be done with the 
^ environment" (White, 1963:186). 




The rreonate Is confronted with a myriad of possibilities 
«nd ftncertalntl^, and ha, to gradually develop the categories for 
stabilizing his experjenc,. m ^chlak's terms: "This quality of 
open alternatives' in e>«>erlence demands that the human bei.g affirm 
,^ (emphasis added! some/, .meariing^at the outset for the sake of whic>, 
. behavior might then take ' pl^ce..^. (1977J?5). Hychlakuses 
affirmation to .iescrlbeX^, person's choosing; ^fesuming, or deciding 
that a thing Is so or. h.s a certain character (among the possi^bllities 
conceivable in the ^ven situafion). Affirmation "is... one of those 
active (emphasl.H .dded] roles assigned to mind by humanists be- 
c^u.e Which pole. of a bipolarity is affirmed or ^hlch item of unipolar, 
experience is singled out for^ .cientiflcatio; is ap to the indivldu^ 
^ and not to the envir-ohrr^t" C1977:295). 

'"^'^ ^^''y important statefnent Jor the view (^f 'the 

' Alro-Americsn we "are. developing here. While the slave felt forced 
. ■ to go out in the field to work, ^lo return to Lester's example, It was 
other. than mere clumsiness thay led to the breaking of, farm tools 
f.ven if one p;-efers to emphasise how efficient the slaves on the 
plantation were, a^ fogel and iingerman (1974^ do, it nof.pri- 
^^^^ mm-.ly out ot a sense of capitulation to the system. From- the view 
bemg proiK,sed here individuals began 'to nourish dormant potential^, 
for effectance intentions (perhaprf with . the aid of lingering tribal 
traditions from the old country) which facilitated their coming to- 
gether in. group and family organizations that were stable and sup- ' 
portive . 

ro return to the developmental process. In' Introducing the 
concept of effe^ctance behavior Vhite. ( 1963) describes one of the 
methods by wrtich the infant, over a period of tlm#, actively comes 
;o term.s with his environfnent . I'.ffectnnce motivation is a way of 
describing ^one kind of premise' that the newborn child bt^lngs to his 
. ^ ^xperienc., and in White's vleW it Is a premise that the human 
individual continues to bring to his experience throughout life. 
When the baby reaches out te make contacu with his rattle - an 
(uncorv^dous) act of "affirma^to^his contact elicits a pleasing 
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effect. « further meanlnafu! experience. wiTh repetition he grad- 
ually becomes mor« 'effective, m .(Hiievlng this experience ,s he 
evolves towards competence. Cffectanco motivation ha« clear final- 
m.«e or intentions-construct im()lic<uions In that behavior is pursued 
for the sake of ,he feHing of efficacy. Kveotually as the mature 
persorv develops a sense of "self," he or she begins to order 1U« In 
terms of- enhancing effectance and competence. While this Is^onsls- 
tent with more unipolar definitions of reality, itv addition it' Is likely 
that effectance behaviors are ways^by which variations unique to the 
.ndividual (i^.e a child's individual style) «;V"^posed on a situation 
w.th.n the realm of what is possible. ^Such unique variations would 
der.ve from his responding ,„ alternate dialectical conceptions of a 
situation . ' 

Through repeated^ and expanded contacts wi^h ttie ^world ■ 
th^, chikl develops w|<U>r rfnges of effectiveness appropriate to his' 
^pAerging developmental stages. That Is. he' acquires an actual ' 
competence arul a "ser^se of competence" about his dealiV.gs with his 
environment A person's rompefence represents his ekistln^ ability 
to interact effectively with his environment. 

Competence is the cumulative result of theTTTtMor-y of 

lenr^'il""' .^'^ '^^ ''"^''"""^^'"f ■ Sense TSpe 
tence is., the subiective side of thi.s "signir9Tna 
one s con.sr,«usl^ or unconsciously felt competence 

n;-?!f/ir^''^'"''*"'" ^'^^^ ^'-"f'ious as- 

pects of the' er^vironment (White, 196,1:186). ' 

The term feeling ^ .fticacy Is reserved for what the individual ex-j 
perlences in each iransacticJrP Sense „f competence refer^ to "the' 
accumulVed and o^gani.,ed consequences inSaier stages of ego devel- 
opment" (White, 196,1:19). Striving to enhS^.ce competence In one's 
dealings with the phv>«ic«l and social world is ideally a liferlong 
process and is characteristic of human functioning in all cultural 
contexts. 

-.ftecause the crux of thee^fectance concept Is action on the 
environment and, its consequencl^^Vhite's developing human being- is 




no "pensive rcagenf* but clft/irly one who, eyen from the crib, seeks 
to ''gen^jrate circumstances" and inject himself "into the causal pro- 
cess of the world a^Cjund him." !n the broadest humanistic sense, 
action reisers to all mental activity, it maV* may. not involve anion 
in the sense of bodily movement but it cl^es involve the individual as 
'premising "ca^usal agent." h> fact, "mind'' can be soon to refer to 
all the things ^tliat T^persT^ c[^s Trt the way of purposive and direc- 
ted efforts, to come to terms wuh the world (Schafor; I9^i), 
"Mind" represents on^'s continuing efforts to structO^-o ??ituanons 
cognltively aryl perceptually and resfiond to situatic^ns "feelingly' 
joyously, cautiously, sadLy --^n the process of living. 

rhu^, what 1 have 'been saying is that a humanistic fc^cus 
as' articulated by certair> writers in ^contemporary psychology can bo 
useful to om^ under^^tanding of the- A'fro^ American , This theme is 
one that emphasizes ' the individual ^^f" actively coming to terms with 
his or her environment. The. incy^ual 'strives to do this by tnakinjg 
choices in dialectically conceivedF situations , that is, situations which 
ihe individual attempts % see as having multiple possibilitiOsS for 
action. Through such choices individuals att(?mpt to carry out 
self-determined intentions and purposes and are not simply respond- 
ing to ewironmentally determined factors. As we look at the history 
of blacks we find that they have responded in a Variety of what 
appear to be arbitrary ways' ninderlying this'seeming arbitrariness, 
frequently, is a premise of self-worth ar>d competence belied by 
external circumstances^ When^tigh (1972) states of blacks irt his- 
tory that "the form , of resistance when present was largely 
passive" (p. 10), he seems to dismiss such forms of black resis- 
tance. But even passive resiatahce is an act, dn act borne . of a 
concpption of self that was different from that which whites had of 
blacks. Blacks took the kind of action *they were able to take under 
the circumstances. 

Again, the focus on a dgve-reduction oi" environmental- 
contingency psufhology t^nds to see Afro-Americans only, as passive 
victims. It is7very true that blacks have been and continue to be 



.victimized by this society -The more mechanistic psychological views 
may. be able to speak to this fact rather well.' How4ver, this focus 
overlooks ot^^er Important aspects of huriTan p8ych5!T>t^ and, there- 
• fore, other psychological explanations necessary toifrnderstanding 
^blacks' survival, Man's tendWy not simply to reac>f to stimuli, hi, 
tendency to be an "active agent," stems frOfh almost irrepressible 
urges manifest at birth toward an effective qelationship with the 
environment through action grows eventually into actual com- 

pe^tenc.s ,n the world * such i conception does not preclude reccg- 
nlzing the Individual's relationship to the environment based ^on 
dHves a^d thelf primary satisfaction - including anxiety and Its 
reductioff. Rather^ the humanistic theme that places emphasis on the 
Independent striving to affirrr, and to make contact with the world Is 
a necessary supplement. A psychological conception of kll human 
individuals as potentially active shapers of their " worlds makes it 
easier to understand how blacks survive. It is this that is missing 
from much, of the thebrizing about the psychology of the black ex- 
perlence. ■. * • ' 

Whether in fe form of violent revolt or passive resistance- ' 
whether engaged in the effort to make themselves the best artisans' 
farmers, or professionals possible, throughout his'tory blacks have 
struggled to realize a sense of themselves .that was meaningful- to 
them.' A conceptualization of the. person that can encompass the fact 
. of survival of Afro-Americans must include this quality of striving or 
"motivation," Cheln (1972) notes: 

The essential human quality "is . . . one of commit- 
ment to a developing and continuitig set of unendlna 
nteracting, interdej)endent, and mutually modifyl?g 
long-range enterpni^ies (p. 289), 

Slavery, poverty and racism have -been and are dehumanizing to the 
ext.nt that they lead one- to give in to being continually preoccupied 
with the miseries of the present. That is, such conditipns are 
dehumanizing to the extent that they lead "to the abandonment of 
one's claims, on, and bne's program with regard . to the relatively 
distant future" (Chein. 1972:289). At times this has happened to 
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' »om«,biack p<K)ple under ,^6; bombanto of American 

«Dclety^ W achieve jMst Ihli. jsut toanf AfFO-Amertcans haU managed 
to use theii* creative human capacities In modest or slHiclng 'and 
^ a(odally contributlve ways to ieatst being dehumani?ed. *0 

: ♦ • \. ■ '\ ^ ' ■ / : 

Vet U8 look briefly at an example from the psychological 
literature on Afro- Americans / specifically some of the literature 'dn 
self-concept and the family, to exemplify further how this humanistic 
point of view i^ight make a contribution, to our understanding. From 
one perspective "self-concept" can refer to the interrelated set of 
conscious and unconscious attitudes and beliefs thif represent what 
one calls "me" ^nd "mine," Important to the self-concept is the level 
, of "self-esteem," the degree of positive valuatlc^n of self. People 
/leed to maintain a viable le>^el of self-fsteem to .adapt effectively 
(Epps, 1975). ' " - . . 

The literature on blacks is contradictory regarding level of 
self-esteem. Some reHable studies point to a. trend ffr black; cf)ild- ; 
ren; even as early as the pre-school period/ to demonstrate some- 
what negative attitudes toward pictorial or doll-figure representations 
of their own race (Porter, 1971; Williams & Morland, 1976).- The$e 
data have been taken as an indication of problems in self-esteem. 
Other studies, however, indicate that self-esteem among black child- 
ren of varying ages is quite high (Tay'or, 1976). In resolving this 
seeming contradiction one must i^cognize that an individual's aelf- 
concept is a complex, multi-faceted entitv. For many blacks there is 
• good reason to believe^ that personal self-esteem, one^s sense of 
worth as a person, is somewhat independent of racial self-concept, 
one's sense of self as member of a particular racial group in tjje 
United States. One recent review of the research on personal self- 
esteem Indicates that sense of personal worth among bliicks is and 
pospibly always has been at least as high as among whites (Cross, 
1978). Rather it is that aspect of' self-esteem that is related to 
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racial gr|)up membership that has been comparatively low in the past. 
There ifl some evidence that this, too, may be changing in positive 
dlreclions (McAdoo, 1977; Cross, 1978). (The Interpretation regard- 
ing personal self-esteem ^^ not consist>int. •with Pugh's analysis, but 
this interpretation of the racial se^oncept literature would be 
supportive 6f Pugh's notions regarding attitudes of adaptive inferP- 
ority . ) 

There is general agreement that the development of atti- 
tudes toward the self is crucially related to the child's experiences' 
in ihtt family. Tor black Americans a critical role played by the 
family has been to help engender a sense of personal worth In their 
growing children and separate that sense of worth from the negative 
role ascriptions that a dominant racist society has attempted to force 
on being an Afro- American (Pettigrew, 1964). Again this seems 
para^ioxical if one looks at the conflicting literature on the black 
family. ' T*ie traditional social science wisdom has been that black 
families during and after slavery were typically disorganized and 
unable to function as effective socializing agents. Cross (1978) in 
his recent rt^iew points out that the most recent scholarship on the 
black family shnuUi put such allegations to rest. Post-slavery black 
families were quite similar in /structure and stability to families of 
other ethnic groups in many respects. Cross notes that even when 
one looks ^t the larger number of female-headed households that 
have obtained among blacks one sees that such families more often 
than is realised have been supported and stabilized by extended 
kinship networks or ^.non-kin regarded as kinfoik. This revised 
view of the black family would be consistent with the indications that 
personal self-esteem hhs always been strong in the black community. 
Thus., thiere have .traditionally been strengths In the black family, 
more ar^d more being recognized, which have nurtured personal 
■self-esteem in the black child thereby helping to mitigate against the 
corrosive impact ot racism on other aspects of self-concept. 

• By what mechanisms has the family don^e this? Our know- 
ledge o( personality development and the family's tunctlon in this 
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regard is far from complete, but the language of humanistic psycho- 
logy can provide a useful perspective. We indicated earlier that 
blacks have com^ to 'their, struggle armed with a universal human 
capacity to cho<)se alternate modes from, those which white society 
offered them of conoi?ptuali?.mg themselves^ and their potential. This 
^^^apacity was guided b^ another Kuman potential, striving for 

ef/ectance and competence. 

rrom the humanistic view that we have beerf considering 
the "self" is a construct* which describes the contribution made- to 
behavior by an organism which brings "affirmatiqj^' or meaningful 
choices to bear in a given situation. This use of the term self is arj 
intro^ipectiye formulation which reflects the sense of consistency and 
orientation — the identity -- in behavior. The poor man's choice to 
buy a c:adi!lac, in Lester's example mentioned earlier, may seem 
arbitrary and irrational viewed externally (i.e., viewed extrospec- 
tively rather than introspectively ) . However, seen subjectively It 
represents a choice meant to affirm a particular sense of self that is 
not defined simply by the blocked opportunities that accrue to his 
racia| status. This focus on self as choosing among alternative 
options in life puts an emphasis on the individual as active a^ent. 

This perspective goes on to note that not all people are 
aw^re of themselves as beings — as selves making choices accord- 
' ing to the intentions they set. The development of an awareness of 
oneself as a being who chooses the conceptualizations which bring 
meaning to the world is a highly desirable goal of human develop- 
ment . 

For the person to develop ... self-awareness , he must 
^see the contributions he makes to experience. (and 
recognize the meanings he affirms . 1 ... In this s^nse 
the self must be intended that is, the purposive' 
meaning of pelf musT^e brought to life by the indivi- 
dual. . . (RycWak, 1977:355). 

1 submit that the black family has nurtured a sense of personal 
;Self-worth in the black child partly bf "bringing to life" a sense of 
self as an agent able to propose and affirm hypotheses about poten- 
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{\i variance with those which white Society offers.*^' The, family 
does thl8, for example, through exposiy^ta to models^ in the. home and* 
community that express alternatives.. The family nurtures a sense of 
self-awareness — a sense. Af self as cfrpable of setting its Own intend- 
ed goals and the family helped expose the child 'to ^e means of 
carrying them out. (That a sense of having an impact on tMe op- 
tions affecting one is related to achLevem<»nt Is supported by the 
Coleman et al. (1%6) finding that a sense of "fate control"^ was 
positively related to school achievement in black children.) 

The readiness lt> nurture a sturdy sense of self has been 
present not only in the literate and well-to-do in the black commu- 
nity. Robert Coles (1964) cites the example of an unlettered Missis- 
sippi black woman who 'noted that when her pre-school age children 
asked her "why colored people .iren'f a^*^ gcxul as white people/' she 
made it ^ point to tell them that it was not that blacks are not as 
^^'^ ^^^^ they're oot as rich. She. went on, "Then 1 tell them 
they should separate being poor from being bad, and not get them 
mixed up. . .Thai's bad, not liking your owh self", "(p. .61). Rlack 
families of- varying class levels have ;lony recognized and carried out 
durtes in this regard, 

(Conclusion 

It is not uncommon to hear astonishment expressed By 
white Americans that blacks have achieved as much as theV have 
under the weight of American history. Sur^vival of blacks and the 
continued wtll to achieve might not be so surprising if one, had a 
different conception of this process. In addition to making defensive 

1 It was this kind^of sense of self that Malcolm X (1965) tame to 
when his eighth grade teacher told him that his ambition to be- 
come . a lawyer was "no realistic goal for a nigger." "It was a 
surprising thing that 1 never thought of, it that way before, but I 
realiaed that whatever 1 wasn't, I was ^smarter than -nearly all of 
those white kids. But apparently" I was still not intelligent 
enough, .In their eyes, to become whatever 1 wanted to be" (p. 
37). 
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\^ adjWtments to the forces imposed' upon them, blacks have also made 
. use of any available resources to nurture and keep alive some por- 
tion of an independent sense of self. If blacks Kad been constrained 
by their environment into a unipolar definition of them^selves and 
their situation (without continually imagined, and often actualized 
alternatives), thon we would Ije hard pressed to, understand the 
ohgins of the "psychology of seif-reclamation" (Pugh, 1972) that, 
presumably, characterized the mood of t|ie Sixties. The humanistic 
perspective supports the idea that there were positive elements in 
the personalities of biacks which could be set free by a changing 
social and political atmosphere. Thus, blacks are bringing certain 
longstanding aspects of self to a new plane of consciousness and 
expressing them with greater force. 

The .term "competence" ' with its connotations in humanistic 
psychology is used here as a way of inviting a rethinking of the 
situation of Afro- Americans . It is clear that 300 years of efforts to 
dehumanize blacks have led to comparative disadvantages in negotia- 
ting the American ,system. To say that "competence" is a relevant 
term here is -not to deny that blacks have social prfeblems as a' 
.group. Rather, using a humanistic foeus is to emphasize a process, 
striving, which blacks, like all humans, manifest with the aim of 
continually surmounting social obstacles in the pursuit- of .their 
development as individuals and as a group. % 

I'he conception that social science has of blacks will 'deter- 
mine the way social scientists relate to -blacks tfnd how they inter- 
vene In the lives of blacks. The view expressed here is that ^cog- 
, nizing the human potential in blacks for growth will change attitudes 
towards them in a positive direction and make intervention efforts 
ultimately more flmpathic, creative, and effective, Again the term . 
competence should not Be " misunderstood to refer to an immediate ^ 
readiness to compete in hny given arena with high-level skills. 
Rather ft refers to the potential for development as deriving from 
the process that all human beings use to adch-ess the environment 
from.^th. This must in turn be met with the appropriate respon- 
ses by a thoughtful society. 
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